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Luck und Success 

If illiam T. Tvy on 




oyiuc people have all the 
good luck while adversity continual 
haunts me. Undoubtedly, you have heard 
similar disgruntled remarks many times 
Is it true that Dame Fortune smiles warmlv 
on some people and the next moment turns 
a frigid frown on others ? The records of 
the lives of great men seem to indicate that 
God is no respecter of persons. Many of 
the world’s greatest men had humble be¬ 
ginnings. From the obscurity of a lowly 
birth and life in a log cabin, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln rose to the height of human power 
and eternal fame. His career was guided by 
unerring wisdom. He was no accident. 
The political wisdom of the century was 
embodied in his life. His oratory is the 
voice of humanity. 

A Spanish proverb says, "Luck comes to 
those who look after it.” Luck meets a 
fool, but he seizes it not,” says a German. 
If there is any such thing as luck, then wis¬ 
dom and labor are its parents; for only 
wisdom can see opportunities and only la¬ 
bor can use them. 


Bernard Palissy, the celebrated potter, 
spent the labor of years and much substance 
in seeking a way to produce enamel. Dur- 
ing the final experiment he worked six days 
and nights without sleep at the furnace. He 
knew that ultimate victory was within his 
giasp, and with the supply of fuel being 
exhausted, he pitched into the furnace his 
garden palings, his household furniture, 
shelves and doors. "Poor crazy fool,” said 
his wife and neighbors. But the great heat 
produced the enamel, and now Palissy was 
a "child of fortune.” Wisdom and labor 
had made him great. 

Wishful thinking and an attitude of in¬ 
ertia while awaiting Dame Fortune to bring 
success, usually ends up in frustration and 
a bad case of ulcers. 

There seems to be no short-cut or magic 
formula to attain success. Bernard Baruch 
during a recent interview gave some sound 
advice when he said, "Don’t bellyache. Get 
out and work — this country will pull you 
through.” 
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Ot ^cqxfvettejJL ItuA Way . 

Members, co-workers, family and friends . . .send 
your stories concerning Public Service to Dept. 

MC, Box 2451, Denver, Colo. PEN pays 3<f per 
published word. Let's all share your experiences. 



As principal of my school, I had given 
the first grade teacher instructions to have 
each first grade child bring his birth cer¬ 
tificate as proof that he is of the required 
age to enter school. The teacher had diffi¬ 
culty in getting the birth certificate of one 
little girl who came from a family of 14 
children. Finally, as a last resort she wrote 
to the child’s mother explaining that she 
must have the birth certificate or she would 
be compelled to dismiss the child from 
school. In reply, the mother wrote: 

"Dear Teacher, 

I do not have a birth certificate 
for my little girl, but she is bound to 
be six years old, for I have six chil¬ 
dren at home younger than she is. 

Mrs. B - - 

Richard C. Dunn 

> * * 

A used car dealer in the city put an ad in 
the newspaper offering to deduct $10 for 
each child of a car buyer. He stipulated 
that the buyer must bring the child or chil¬ 
dren along when he came to pick out the 
car. The dealer hoped in this way to en¬ 
courage families whose funds were some¬ 
what limited to buy his cars. 

A rural mail carrier saw the ad in the 
paper and it appealed to him. He drove 
into town with his wife and ten children, 
ranging in age from one to thirteen years. 
When the used car dealer saw the family 
he was flabber-gasted; but he was as good 
as his ad. 

The rural mail carrier picked out a 1936 
car priced at $95. With the license and title 
transfer, the deal came to $103. The mail 
carrier paid the used car dealer $3 and the 
family drove back home in two cars. 

Bert Morehouse 


The lobby of our postal station was 
bristling with activity when a lady .2nd her 
little daughter walked in. Taking their 
place in line, the tot soon became restless 
and began to explore the office, as children 

The mother had just reached my window 
when she heard a familiar voice exclaim 
rather loudly, Mother, Mother, there s 
Daddy, there’s Daddy’s picture.” 

There, in the center of the lobby, the 
child was pointing her little finger at the 
huge framed galaxy of WANTED charac¬ 
ters, individuals sought by the F.B.I. and 
postal inspectors. 

The patrons and observing personnel guf¬ 
fawed, the child was puzzled, and mom was 

visibly embarrassed. Murray M. Baron 

* > > 

A few years ago when my husband and I 
were teaching Eskimos on the lower Yukon 
River, our District Superintendent stopped 
by one evening, and among other things 
told us about his experiences checking 
freight shipments. 

It seems a bull was shipped to the Bethel 
Station and he had signed the freight bills 
for "One bull and ten bales of hay.” 

An efficient agent in the Seattle office 
wrote him a curt letter saying: "Employees 
in the field simply must stop signing freight 
bills for freight they never receive. I know 
you did not receive TEN bales of hay for I 
personally opened one bale on the dock here 
in Seattle to feed that bull, before the boat 
left.” 

The superintendent wrote back, "Sorry 
to disagree with you, but I am sure I did 
receive one bull and ten bales of hay. Four 
of those bales might have been in the bull, 
but if they were, then I reckon I received 
them right along with the bull.” 

Inez E. Moore 
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Money-Making 

Billie Mayo Eschenburg 


T hough money-making is a prime 
interest in the world today, few 
people are actually familiar with the 
processes by which it is created, valu- 
ated and placed in the public use. The 
minting of the coins that jingle so re¬ 
assuringly in one’s pocket is one of 
Uncle Sam’s most successful businesses. 

Three Mints, located in Philadel¬ 
phia, San Francisco and Denver, sup¬ 
ply the entire demands of the United 
States. They operate as individual in¬ 
stitutions under the administrative con¬ 
trol of the United States Bureau of the 
Mint which is an integral part of the 
United States Treasury Department 
and not to be confused with the Bu¬ 
reau of Printing and Engraving where 
our paper money is made. 


For the past twenty years the direc 
tion of the Bureau of the Mint ha: 
been in the capable hands of th< 
charming, soft-spoken Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, past Governor of Wyo 
ming. Appointed first in 1933, Mrs 
Ross has served devotedly during the 
tremendous expansion and moderniza 
tion of Uncle Sam’s money-making 
business. In April of this year, she 
looks forward to a well deserved retire 
ment, but with a touch of the melan 
choly at the thought of leaving the vas 
numbers of co-workers and employee: 
who have made her twenty years in the 
Mint such a great success. 

th, < ?T°’fr ly - en , 0Ugh ’ few P eo ple know 
that the United States also makes coin' 

tor other countries. For example, dur 

oT "aT",- 11 * thirtee " expres 
«rs of Australian and Philippj n < 

money were shipped to their respectiv! 


countries by the United States 1 „ 
1949 an order for fifteen million silver 
dollars was filled for the Chinese Na 
tionalists, and in that same year three 

million SUN YAT SEN dollars were 
minted. 

Nor is it generally known that in 
1945 Leland F. Howard, Assistant Di¬ 
rector of the Bureau of the Mint, 
Theodore Schierecke, Assistant Super¬ 
intendent of M&R at the New York 
Assay Office, and John D. Jamieson, 
Superintendent of Building and Ma¬ 
chinery of the Denver Mint, were 
loaned to the U. S. Army and given 
the task of making an inventory of 
gold bullion and moneys held in the 
Reich bank in Frankfurt, Germany. 

Of the three coinage mints in the 
United States, Philadelphia holds the 
dignified position of being the oldest 
and largest in point of space and num¬ 
ber of coinage presses. Here also are 
made medals and awards for the 
Armed Services as well as all coinage 
dies for all of the mints. Until Won 
War II, San Francisco rated second in 
size, with Denver trailing third. 

In 1934, with the first rumblings of 
war, it was deemed advisable for man) 
billions of gold bullion to be mo\c 
inland for safety’s sake. Consequent y, 
in the fall of that year Denver was on 
the receiving end of one of the larges 
movements of gold in world history, 
when two and one-half billions in 
precious bricks were transferred from 
the San Francisco Mint. 

It took seventy-five mail cars on 
twenty-five separate trains to make t e 
shift, and it was indeed an eloquen 
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example of the Post Office Department 
and the Treasury Department working 
hand-in-hand with western railroads. 

Shipped by Parcel Post, the charges 
for the movement amounted to $547,- 
695.00. Despite the tremendous task 
and risk involved (each railroad car 
held approximately twenty-five million 
dollars), the project was so well 
guarded by Federal soldiers, Postal In¬ 
spectors, Secret Service Agents, rail¬ 
road detectives and local police that it 
was completed, mint to mint, without 
a black mark on the record. 

Today, as a result of the constantly 
increasing demand for more coins and 
storage space, the Denver Mint has ex¬ 
panded and developed into the largest 
and most modern from the standpoint 
of coin production and of money and 
bullion stored. Denver was chosen for 
the major expansion since its location 
was more centrally located for supply¬ 
ing the mid-section of the nation, but 
more so because it was the only place 
where sufficient space was readily 
available adjacent to facilities already 
in operation. 

Each year the three mints manu¬ 
facture a veritable mountain of shining 
coins. This is attested to in the produc¬ 
tion record for the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, which 
totaled 1,062,000,000 cents, 76,000,- 
000 nickels, 260,000,000 dimes, 95,- 
000,000 quarters, and 56,000,000 
half-dollars. The output varies from 
year to year, however, according to the 
demand. 

At the Denver Mint, where 60% of 
the coins are manufactured, the eleven 
individual sections of operation are 
divided into two major divisions. 
These are Melting and Refining and 
Coining. 

The Melting and Refining Division 


divides its coin operation into three 
sections-Make-up, Ingot Melting and 
Transfer Weighing. The Make-up 
varies according to the type of coin be¬ 
ing made, the various alloys being. 
Cents 95% copper plus 5% zinc and 
tin, Nickels are 25% nickel and 75% 
copper and all silver coins are 90 % 
silver and 10% copper. The exact 
proportioning of the metals in the 
various alloys is done by careful weigh¬ 
ing of furnace melts and usually con¬ 
sist of two-thirds virgin metal and one- 
third old material which is normally 
made up from scrap of the many melt¬ 
ing and coinage operations. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, old coins which are 
removed from circulation are returned 
to the mint and hacked up to be melted 
and recoined. 

Carefully weighed and compiled in 
the above described proportions, the 
make-up melts are charged into electric 
furnaces. Here, the metal, covered 
with powdered charcoal to prevent 
oxidation, is melted and poured at 
definitely prescribed temperatures 
through a runner box for controlling 
the direction and rate of flow, into 
large water-cooled molds. The furnace 
is mechanically tilted for pouring by 
means of hydraulic hoists actuated by 
lever controls. The molten metal in 
the molds solidifies in a few seconds, 
after which it is removed by means of 
overhead crane hoists, cooled in water, 
topped to remove the shrink head, de- 
finned, brushed and stamped with the 
particular melt number. The raw ingot 
thus produced is twelve inches wide, 
one and three-quarters inches thick and 
five feet long and weighs in excess of 
400 pounds. 

Raw ingots are then transferred to. 
the Coining Division which divides its 
operations into eight sections: Rolling 
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and Cutting, Annealing and Cleaning, 
Upsetting, Reviewing, Automatic 
Scales, Process Weighing, Coin Press 
and Counting. 

In the Rolling and Cutting room, 
the raw ingot receives 12 to 15 passes 
through an eighteen-inch breakdown 
rolling mill which exerts terrific pres¬ 
sures in reducing it to a thickness of 
one-quarter of an inch while increasing 
the length to 35 feet. The rolled strip 
is then transferred to the eighteen-inch 
finishing mill where it is reduced to 
the desired gauge in 6 or 8 passes, and 
takes on a smooth, bright finish. The 
strip is coiled in an upcoiler in all 
passes through this mill. Finished coils 
are up to 225 feet long and are deliv¬ 
ered by crane to the slitter where each 
coil is slit lengthwise into two strips, 
the edges trimmed, and the slit strips 
recoiled into rings for feeding into the 
punch presses. 

The four high-speed punch presses 
which press out the blank coins are 
each capable of producing in excess 
of 2500 blanks per minute, or a total 
of approximately 5,000,000 blanks per 
day for the four machines combined. 

From the punch presses the blanks 
are first annealed in gas-fired anneal¬ 
ing furnaces to soften them. They are 
then cleaned, polished, rinsed and 
dried. The edges of the blanks are 
then upset in upsetting mills to pre¬ 
pare them to take the impression of the 
coinage dies, particularly the border. 

Before the upset blanks are sent to 
the coining presses, they are spread out 
on slowly moving belts and closely 
scrutinized for any imperfections. All 
defective pieces are removed and re¬ 
turned to the Make-up room. 

Stamping of the blanks into coin is 
done in the Coin Press Section which 
is equipped with 22 presses of the 


Mint’s own design. Cents, nick,!. , 
d.mes arc stamped two at a tin* 2 
the larger corns are stamped ’Z e 
Each coin regardless of denomm "^ 
is stamped head and tails at the s ’ 
time. Coin presses operating 0n dual 
stamping can produce 260 coins D e 
minute. 1 

The finished coins are then counted 
weighed and sacked — cents in the 
amount of $50, nickels $200, and all 
silver denominations in $1000. The 
bags are then weighed again, tagged 
and delivered to the Cashier's vault for 
shipping. All coin finds its way into 
circulation exclusively through the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

In spite of this complicated process, 
Uncle Sam still makes a profit on his 
money-making. One pound of cents 
(not 'pennies,” since there is no such 
coin in the U. S. Coinage System. The 
denomination being strictly referred 
to as a cent) numbers 145 and is worth 
$1.45. The manufacturing cost and 
cost of the metal is only 41 £ — or a 
profit of $1.04 per pound. There is 
even a greater profit in the manufac¬ 
ture of nickels. Ninety nickels, which 
weigh one pound, are worth $4.50, but 
the cost of manufacturing and metal is 
only 58or a gain of $3.92. 

Since there is much talk these days 
of reducing the expense of government 
by lowering expenditures and cutting 
waste, it is important that the people 
know that the U. S. Bureau of the 
Mint has been doing this very thing for 
many years. For example, the cost or 
labor alone since 1946 has risen 70%, 
and in that same period of time the 
Mint has reduced the cost of overal 
operation by at least 19%. 

Waste is virtually unknown in eac 
of the mints. The Denver Mint goes 
to great lengths to reclaim e' ery 
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A partial view of some of the machinery in the Rolling and Cutting Room of the Denver Mint. 


particle of valuable dust that might 
otherwise escape never to be reclaimed. 

In 1936, when some of the walls 
and floors were dismantled to make 
way for new construction and enlarg¬ 
ing of the storage vaults, approxi¬ 
mately $67,000 in gold sweeps was re¬ 
covered. The dust had adhered to the 
walls, floor and machinery throughout 
the years despite the fact that the oper¬ 
ating rooms and each piece of equip¬ 
ment receive a specially processed 
scouring each day. 

Further precautions are taken in the 
refinery where the employees change 
their work clothes in locker rooms, 
shower and then don their own clothes 
which have been untouched since their 
arrival that morning. Periodically the 


work clothes, rags and even accumu¬ 
lated waste papers from lunches are 
burned, thus recovering a surprising 
amount of valuable metal dust con¬ 
tained therein. Even water from the 
refinery showers and basins flows into 
a large tank which is periodically 
cleaned out and the residue is added 
to the "sweeps" which amounts to sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars each year. 

It is an undeniable fact that the U. 
S. Bureau of the Mint operates at a 
great profit to Uncle Sam, but unlike 
other businesses, none of the profits 
can be used to pay any of the operat¬ 
ing expenses — all profits and savings 
are transferred to the general fund of 
the Treasury of the United States and 
expended elsewhere in budgets. 
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JERRY KLUTTZ 



{2 OVERNMENT REORGANIZATION ... polil 
^ cal patronage ... tight budgets ... ne 
personnel policies... retirement-social secu 
ity study ... a new slate of bosses with mar 
new ideas. 

Those are just a few of the many Feder; 
employe developments you’ll be hearing 
great deal more about in the early days c 
the new Eisenhower administration. 

You, the Federal employe, must be a rea 
ist ^°d expect many revolutionary proposal 
to be made and to be debated. But here’s 

w a 1 d - vice from one who has observe 
tne Washington scene for many years—man 

recommendations for changes are made bu 

°? ly a , W j° f e them are enacted int ° ‘he lav 
., ", e land- So, you can discount many o 

the ideas and suggestions that will be made 

is ?omm?t ?T nh0Wer ’ the President-eled 
is committed to a reorganization of Federa 

agencies to bring about a higher degree o 
teeTL and i r n ° my - He has a commit 
ganization pl°ans for hfm ^Heh 8 “ P -, re ?f' 

Kir “r S»“S S 

job standards laid down j Ue P eo P^ e under 

C 7'^viceTomtTr" enf0r “ d by ‘he 

posta and a da h s e siftd 0f great majority of 
area wage boa^clsf’simidar^to^hi ^ fi * ed by 
“ s ed to set the salarSs nf H th f„ s 5' steni now 

b °m A Pet diems - omployesf ,00 ° Wage 
Jhe last aesdonrfTOngresMo ''°| ted down in 
Se 3 rv“ ;’° bs Und - full and complete 
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elimination of thf- ** 
to money bills such as the Thomas T 
or-lose-it annual leave rider 
rider which has fouled up the rf Wblt,en 

personnel operations, 2 

which arbitrarily causes to be aboi;l de ! 
ma . n y »°hs ^ they are vacated; and ^ W 

(5) A general modification of veterans’ 
preference in many respects. Agency™" 
the reorganizers will come up with pS 
aimed at Veterans Administration, Defense 
Department Federal Security, Interior, Agri¬ 
culture and Post Office among others. 

On the political patronage front, most 
Kepublicans are disappointed at the rela¬ 
tively small number of Federal jobs that are 
in that category. A count shows that only 
170,000 of the 2,400,000 Federal jobs in 
this country are outside the Civil Service 


system. 

But that doesn’t mean that the 170,000 
are all patronage jobs. Far from it. Included 
in the 170,000 are agencies that have excel¬ 
lent merit systems of their own such as the 
FBI, Atomic Energy and Tennessee Valley, 
some 30,000 jobs in all. These jobs are as 
safe from the patronage raiders as those of 
Civil Service, if not more so. A majority of 
the remaining 140,000 are temporary, part- 
time, and seasonal jobs of one kind or an¬ 
other, jobs which aren’t eagerly sought after 
in these days of full employment. 

Meantime, we have threats being shouted 
from Capitol Hill to make deep cuts in the 
budget and to wipe out funds for several 
hundred thousand Federal jobs. Some cuts 
must be expected. 

We also have a study being made of the 
fiscal condition of the Civil Service retire¬ 
ment system, along with a comparison of 
Civil Service and Social Security benefits. 
Fhe study committee is headed by Eliot 
Kaplan of New York, an expert in the Civil 
eivice field. His report and recommenda- 
10 ns won t be made for another 8 to 10 
months. 
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Peace 



Prosperity 


Progress 


a TRIUMPHANT New Year, fulfilling the brightest hopes and the greatest 
A aspirations for the ent.re world and for all Federal Postal Employee* 
Association members and their families is the sincere and most fervent wish 

of 

The Board of Directors 

The Staff of F.P.E.A. 

The Editors of PEN 

Resolutely let us face the New Year together with renewed intentions 

dedicated to the purpose of a greater good for all. 

The life and fate of the world is in the hands of us, the human family. 
The challenge is ours to elevate the progress of civilization. It is our heritage 
and opportunity to make our individual contribution to life, each in his own 
way and from his own place. The future affords work of great importance 
that u e must do. 

You may say that the aim of public service is only an ideal, only an 
intangible, but in this world ideals are weapons, intangibles are armaments. 

Our American homes and cities have been built, not only of wood, brick 
and stone, but of the fabric of a dream, envisioned and vitalized by each 
generation in its turn — the American dream of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Superficially, it may seem as if our world were devoted to destruction. 
A deeper view shows that in reality this is an era of shaping the foundations 
for better government, of forging new tools, of making new ways for better 
life. Science in all its fields through industry' and government are develop¬ 
ing these ways with breath-taking speed. Can any of us prophesy the future 
airplane, the railroad, the automobile? Can any of us envision radio or tele¬ 
vision in the year 2000? Yet there are men among us working on such 
prophesies and visions, turning them into tangible reality. These develop- 

m ! n 1 S "‘.I 1 L br ' ng aU o{ us fresh res P° n S'bil'ties. The accomplishment of 
which will be a part of our program for the years ahead. 

Whether these future developments bring an era when power is trans¬ 
mitted by air-waves, or captured from the atom; whether seas are spanned 
m a few hours; no matter what the evolution of man’s imaginations and 
achievements the Federal Postal Employees Association believes on the basis 
of its accomplishments during the past 27 years, that its services in the future 
wil! be even more far reaching in its benefits to the public employees 

To this cause we dedicate ourselves in this great New Year 1 




B. Bernarr Vance 


'T'he sixth prize winner, Mr. B. Bernarr Vance, was born July 23, 
1905. At the age of 18, Mr. Vance began his career as a teacher 
in a one-room school in Highland County, Ohio. He eventually 
attained degrees of Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts from 
Miami University and University of Minnesota. He will soon re¬ 
ceive a Doctorate in Education. 

At the present time, Mr. Vance is Chairman of the Science 
Department at Daniel Kiser High School in Dayton, Ohio, and 
a ls° serves occasionally as an instructor in Biology and Education at 
the University of Dayton, Sinclair College and Wittenbery College. 

He has co-authored several school science books and has published one book 
under his name alone for the Cancer Society of Montgomery County, Ohio. 

Besides his busy schedule as a teacher, Mr. Vance has found time to travel ex¬ 
tensively through the Western Hemisphere while indulging in his particular interest 
— color slide photography, and also serving as. Assistant Editor-in-Chief of The 
American Biology Teacher — the official journal of the National Association of 
lology Teachers, of which he is a co-founder and charter member. 



TTas the idea ever occurred to yoi 
A J- as it has to me that, as a publi 
employee, I am really self-employed - 
a vital thread in the intricate warp anc 
woof of the greatest business on earth 
The United States of America —, anc 
one of its principal Directors’ anc 
stockholders? Yes, I am my own boss 
I work for myself and, as part-owne 
and operator of my own business 
have a personal responsibility to sec 
t at it functions in the best interests oi 
myself and my neighbors, is a profit 
a e venture, and looks forward to i 
sound and prosperous future. 

Few people realize, when they soeal 

™dr CaU 3 ° f What govern 

ment does or does not do, deride it 
and magnify its mistakes, that they an 
realty criticizing themselves. Ii/thh 

men! an< ° f ° urs ’ we are the govern 

“}?*•“<) Its mistakes are our mistakes 
collect,vely and individually. ™h a n 


1 0 


organization is no better and no worse 
than the people, you and I, who make 
up its structure, sponsor its activities, 
and guide its future. It is true that 
others than you and I may actually 
formulate its policies, direct its broad 
functions, and collect and disburse 
the funds in its treasury. However, 
each of us has the power to help deter¬ 
mine who these people shall be, and 
what they shall and shall not do, 
through the free ballot which is the 
foundation of our democratic society. 
Whether we rightly use, misuse, o f 
disregard this great privilege is en- 
tirely a matter of our own choice; w e 
also have the right and privilege to do 
either of the latter without suffering 
directly any personal rebuke or harm. 
In all too many countries today the citi¬ 
zenry is told how to "vote,” the politi 
cal philosophy and internal and inter 
national policies are dictated to them, 
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and the people are only puppets per¬ 
forming on strings manipulated by the 
often bloody fingers of political dic¬ 
tators and demagogues. 

Abraham Lincoln expressed this idea 
aptly when he voiced the fervent hope 
"that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth,” in his classic 
literary miniature delivered at the ded¬ 
ication of The Gettysburg National 
Cemetery. Government by the people 
means self-government. If we allow 
dictators and demagogues to rule us, 
we are lax in our obligations and du¬ 
ties. Government of the people means 
that out of our midst can and must 
come our representatives and our 
judicial and executive officers. Any 
one of us can and should aspire to a 
high place in government service, if 
we are capable and willing to work 
hard enough to make such a worthy 
ambition come true. The great Lin¬ 
coln, born in a backwoods cabin, is 
a potent example that this is true and 
possible. Government for the people 
means that the functions and activities 
of our government must and should 
be of benefit to all citizens. If they 
are not, it is within our power to make 
them so. 

But a political philosophy such as 
ours, the most advanced, potentially 
workable, livable, and enjoyable of 
any nurtured by mankind through the 
long centuries of his trying to alleviate 
the excruciating travail of man’s inhu¬ 
manity to man, cannot long exist or 
prosper unless there is intelligent, per¬ 
sonally-dedicated, free-thinking and 
inspired followership as well as lead¬ 
ership. Herein lies my specific charge 
and sacred responsibility, as an em¬ 
ployee of our unique free public 
school system, to the youth of our land. 


Of course, the business we are in as 
public employees is not perfect. Hu¬ 
man nature being what it is, at 
present stage of civilization, makes 
perfection a practical impossibility. 
There are some crooks in government 
service, there are incompetents and 
shirkers, and there are empire-build¬ 
ers” — any business enterprise or cor¬ 
poration so large and diverse would 
have like problems. But, for the most 
part, government workers are capable, 
honest, loyal, zealous, and effective. 
Joseph B. Trainer, Sales Manager of 
The Roller Bearing Company of Amer¬ 
ica, recently described his experiences 
in dealing with government agencies 
as follows: 

"Working out the R B C expansion 
program with government agencies — 
over the last few months was an ex¬ 
tremely interesting experience. It was 
not too different, however, from sell¬ 
ing bearings to a large corporation. 
The federal government, of course, is 
larger than any corporation, so that a 
little more patient persistence is re¬ 
quired. The men who staff the agen¬ 
cies, however, are competent, con¬ 
scientious and, in some cases, over¬ 
worked. They seem to react just like 
our customers, and are happy to coop¬ 
erate with the man who has something 
sound to offer. We have never run in¬ 
to a buyer or an engineer looking for a 
bribe; for all the talk of mink coats, 
we met no one in Washington who 
has his hand out.” 

Many of our young men and women 
have kept a rendezvous with death, on 
their beloved home soil or on far-flung 
battlefields, to preserve and prosper 
our great democratic heritage, and to 
proudly display for the whole world to 
see their supreme confidence in its 

(continued on page 23) 
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firihkleif ^Hecjaket and the Yrttck 


John C. De Witt 


TDrinkley Snedaker found 
^ prospective father-in-law in 
south field. Mr. New was cultivai 
his corn. Since the day was hot 
the flies were bad, Mr. New was 
in good temper. 

If you came over to go to woi 

he k t0 n Bnnk shortl y> "I’ll give vo 

your fU h f y ° U , aim t0 P r °mote one 
L y*hy-night schemes at my 
pense you can be on your wav " 

turned back to the cultivate ?"I 
work to do.” cor ‘ 1 

i" ®f nk It 8 r ed ’ bUt hi$ heart 

s a SOfe point that 1 
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New refused to trust him. Under the 
circumstances one could only keep on 
trying to convince the other. 

He said, "I’ve got a business propo¬ 
sition, Mr. New. I need a pickup truck 
by tomorrow morning. Figure I can 
make a profit hauling produce that will 
more than pay for the truck. Figured 
I could borrow the money from you. 

"Now see here, Brink," Mr. New 
roared, "you’re the last man I’d loan 
money to. A man that lives by his 
wits always ends up in trouble. V °u re 
going to find that out for yourself.’ 

Deciding to overwhelm his p r0S - 
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pective father-in-law with sheer logic, 
Brink said, "Look, I’m planning to 
marry Elizabeth just as soon as you 
give your consent. After the marriage 
you and I should be partners. Seemed 
like a fair thing to give you the bene¬ 
fits early. Now about the truck I 
furnish the brains, you furnish the 
money. We split the profit 

"No!! I said I’d give my consent 
on the marriage when you found a job 
and went to work.” He swatted at the 
swarm of flies which buzzed about his 
face. His sunken jaws shook with 
the effort. '"I’m not financing any 
schemes.” 

"You always do — in the end,” 
Brink reminded him. "If you’d lend 
me the money, I could pay it back with 
interest. But if you won’t lend it, I’ve 
got to figure a way to make you pay 
anyway. In that case, you don’t get it 
back. Always hate to do that to my 
prospective father-in-law.” 

"No,” Mr. New said again. "You 
get no money out of me, Brinkley 
Snedaker. I know you need money.” 
His eyes narrowed. "I’ll be on my 
guard. This time you’ll go to work 
and earn it. I’ll see to that.” 

Brink sighed. His brain had never 
failed him yet. He would think of 
something. But what a pity that Mr. 
New should be so obstinate in refusing 
to see that a man could work his brain 
as well as his back. It was going to be 
hard to cook up an honest scheme 
whereby Mr. New would pay him cash 
in accordance with the terms of an 
agreement yet to be made at a time 
when Mr. New was promising to have 
no dealings with him whatever. 

Time now to attempt a modicum of 
sociability. He would want to take his 
departure on good terms. He said, 
You break your teeth, Mr. New?” 


Mr. New snorted. "Doc Ingram 
claims my jaws shrunk, he snapped. 
"The teeth he made me last summer 
won’t stay in place. He wants four 
hundred dollars to make me a new set. 
I claim if he was real sharp he could 
fix up the old one for less than a quar¬ 
ter of that.” 

Brink nodded, and wished his store¬ 
house of useful items might by some 
miracle have included a set of false 
teeth exactly to Mr. New’s jaws. The 
shed behind Brink’s house contained 
row after row of useful items acquired 
in the past for a particular job. Each 
item was tagged with date of purchase, 
price and use. A quick, mental in¬ 
ventory of the shed’s contents turned 
up nothing that could be adapted to 
the chewing of food except a quarter- 
ton hammer mill. He discarded the 
possibility of converting that to any 
substitute for false teeth. 

"Well,” he said sadly, "I made my 
offer, Mr. New. Only thing left now 
is for me to go see Benson Barron and 
make a deal with him.” 

"Yah,” said Mr. New with satisfac¬ 
tion, knowing full well that Benson 
Barron’s unalterable terms were cash 
on the barrelhead, "you go make a 
deal with Bence.” 

At Barron’s General Store Brink ran 
into a stone wall. Bence’s narrow eyes 
closed completely when Brink ex¬ 
plored the possibility of renting a 
truck, or buying one on deferred pay¬ 
ments, or hiring Bence himself to do 
the profitable hauling job he had lined 
up. Bence waited on several customers 
before even showing Brink a second¬ 
hand rig which he would sell for one 
hundred fifty dollars. And he accented 
the word cash when he quoted the 
price. 

"Tell you what, Bence,” Brink sug- 
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gested. "I got quite a few items in 
my shed you could make a nice profit 
on. You come out and take a look —” 

"I’m goin’ nowheres,” said Bence. 
"I’m swappin’ nothin’." His eyes 
opened briefly. "How much cash 
money you got, Brink?” 

"Forty bucks.” Brink sighed. 

"S’pose you use that brain you’re 
always braggin’ on to figure out how 
to get a hundred and ten more. Then 
come around. We’ll do business.” 

On the way out of the store Brink 
stopped at the toy counter. Even 
though he had grown out of knee 
pants ten years before, toys still fas¬ 
cinated him. Benson Barron had 
stocked several sets of metallic dogs. 
When one of the toy dogs on the 
counter was pushed toward another, 
nose to nose, one dog bounded away. 
The movement was effected by a small 
magnet of like polarity in the nose of 
each dog. Idly Brink scolded himself 
for not having thought of the idea. 
Back in the shed at home he had a 
number of small magnets even stronger 
than these. 

While he was playing, Doc Ingram 
came into the store. Doc was an elderly 
man, his hair as white as his patients’ 
teeth. "Bence,” he said, "I got to have 
a pump to clear out the water in my 
basement. What’ve you got?” 

The steel trap snapped in Brink’s 
brain. He had bought a portable pump 
from Benson Barron last fall to irri¬ 
gate Mr. New’s melon patch. It had 
rained considerably in the time since. 
He had been able to use it only for the 
one job. This was Opportunity knock¬ 
ing. 

Benson Barron had a memory like 
an elephant. He would recall readily 
that the price had been sixty-five dol¬ 
lars. It was necessary, therefore, to 
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maneuver the dentist out of earshot of 
Bence. 

"Doc,” Brink said, "wonder if you’d 
step out into the light and take a look 
at this molar of mine. Been aching 
right smart, but I wouldn’t think of 
bothering you at the office —.” 

Doc’s eyes glinted. "And paying 
three dollars for an office call?” he 
supplied. 

Brink grinned. "If it needs treat¬ 
ment, I’ll come in.” 

Outside, the dentist claimed he 
could see nothing wrong, and urged an 
office visit. 

"Well, it’s no matter,” Brink said. 
"I really wanted to get you away from 
Bence. Happens I have a portable 
pump up at my place. I’m a mind to 
sell.” 

"How much you want for it, Brink?” 

"I could be persuaded to let it go 
for a hundred and ten —.” 

"Oh, no. I could buy a new one for 
that.” He started back into the store, 
and Brink grabbed his arm. 

"I’m desperate, Doc. Got to raise 
some money for a special project. 
"Come see this pump and make me an 
offer.” 

At the shed behind Brink’s house 
they arrived at a price of fifty dollars. 
Since fifty dollars in cash would leave 
a total of only sixty dollars to be 
raised, Brink accepted with regret. 
Since Doc overlooked the fact that the 
pump was portable and installation 
would consist of setting the pump 
down outside the basement window 
and leading the hose to the water, 
Brink volunteered to install it in ex¬ 
change for a free office call for a 
closer inspection of the suspected 
molar. 

Spotting the false teeth in the cab¬ 
inet in Doc’s office, Brink inquired if 
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they might happen to be Mr. News. 
Assured that they were, he said, "How 
much you figure Mr. New would pay 
to get those teeth fixed?” 

"He’s already offered me seventy- 
five dollars. But his jaws have shrunk. 


Knowing Doc’s reputation for shrewd¬ 
ness, he was only being cautious in 
getting down to brass tacks. He said, 
"What will you do with these teeth?” 

Smiling, Doc threw out his hands. 
"There’s nothing as useless as a set of 
false teeth that don’t quite fit.” 

"Would you sell ’em to me?” 

Doc looked startled. The pleasant 
prospect of unexpected profit showed 
in his eyes. "They’re not mine to sell 

yet. Once Mr. New gets his new 
ones —.” 

But suppose I had a way to make 
these do, Doc. W^ould it be worth 
money to you — say seventy dollars?” 


feiet^braced^aarC^ f°V he front porch ' bar 

his big toe as fhn JV""/' si 9 htin 9 alon, 
9 roe as though his leg were a rifle 

Sr,h? f uidn ' t , waitf ° rthat « 

to tell him ^ ™ ade these ' 1 
*lue Sn m, k efe s ? me kind of stuff - 

would hoW%mfn?" yOU buy tha 

Brinlf ^ k s , n0 ^ reall >' satisfactory 
thino r WOU ^dn’t recommend it. Onh 
rnak^ i? r ^ ew to do is to let m< 

co!mi m a new set * Give him ; 
. / c more weeks on soft boiled egg 

mush and he’ll come around.’ 
c dentist’s blue eyes twinkled. 

Brink had already got his idea 
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Ihe deal was struck only after Ion 
haggling. In the end Doc agreed tha 
if, by some miracle, the teeth coul. 
be made to fit Mr. New's jaws to Mr 
New s complete satisfaction, he, Do 
ngram, would pay Brink the sum o 
sixty dollars. 

Brink went home, and returned tc 
the dentist’s office within the hour 
Marking four places on each plate he 
requested the dentist to drill a round 
hole on each mark to the dimensions 
he furnished. Doc balked. After fur¬ 
ther argument, the dentist guessed 
that the four holes could be later 


filled without affecting the ultimate 
usability of the teeth. 

But Doc was curious. Doc asked 
more and more questions. Since Brink 
had decided that Doc Ingram must be 
exploited for further profit, he as¬ 
sumed an air of mystery. 

When the drill work was finished, 
Brink inserted a small cylinder in each 
of the holes created for the purpose. 
Then he had the dentist cover the 
small space remaining with the same 
material used originally in making the 
teeth. 

He said, 'It wouldn’t be smart for 
Mr. Xew to see me around while he’s 
trying these out. I wouldn’t want him 
to know I had anything to do with it. 
Doc. You get him to come over, 
though, and try them. If he s satisfied, 
you owe me sixty dollars. Appreciate 
it if you’d pay up this afternoon. Got 
another deal on I want to close.” 

It was three o’clock that afternoon 
before Doc’s car braked to a stop in 
front of Brink s house. Brink was re¬ 
laxed on the front porch, bare feet 
braced against the rail, sighting along 
his big toe as though his leg were a 
rifle. He allowed the chair to resume 
its normal position of all four lees on 
the floor as the dentist walked onto 
the porch. 

Doc Ingram leaned against the rail, 
and wiped his glasses. "I told Mr. 
Xew I'd been experimenting; didn’t 
know whether the teeth’d work or not. 
Said if they didn’t, I’d have to give 
up, but if they did, he’d owe me sev¬ 
enty-five dollars. He put the teeth in 
his mouth.” 

Brink sat straight in his chair. 

Doc took a deep breath. He said 
they fit perfectly.” he went on. "By 
George, they did, too. Brink.” He 
counted out three twenty-dollar bills. 
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Got to find out exactly what w e AiA - 
Standing up. Brink looked awf* 
the line of timber that bounded^ 
short lawn. "It would » he,!? . ! 
out, be a good deal f 0r me to^oil'^ 
sixty dollars for each set of loosed? 
ting teeth I fix up f 0r you, Doc Be 
a nice, regular income_” 

Doc blinked, and got the point 
111 pay. Brink, of course. How much 
you want for your — idea?” 

They haggled at length.' Doc was a 
shrewd bargainer and Brink’s need for 
immediate cash was urgent. VTith this 
additional cash he meant to hire a man 
to drive the truck. The best he could 
do was the sixty already paid plus an 
additional hundred. 

"Works just like the toy dogs in 
Benson s,” he explained. I put mag¬ 
nets of the same polarity in those holes 
you drilled. They repel each other and 
push the teeth against the gums.” 

That afternoon Brink ran the sec¬ 
ond-hand truck to Mr. News front 
door. Mr. Xew stood in the doorway 
and watched morosely as Brink climbed 
out. His voice was sour. Beats all 
how vou can find monev to buv a truck 
when —.” 

Brink grinned. Why, you fur¬ 
nished it, Mr. New. Doc Ingram paic 
me sixty dollars of the money you paia 
him to fix your teeth. Then he ga'c 
me another hundred to tell him 
they worked. Look like they fit reai 

nice, Mr. New.” t . 

His prospective father-in-law’s race 
tended toward purple. It was. he con¬ 
sidered, not the time to ask approval 
of marriage to his daughter. * 
would have to wait a fe** days * 
New cooled down. Means* hi c, c 
a date with Elizabeth tonight. ** 
guessed he would be good 
for it. 
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HEALTH 


BY EDWARD WESTCOTT, M. D. 


" WHEN TO CHECK 

S ome people have periodic health 
examinations easily available to 
them. Others, by reason of distance, 
expense or actual negligence, do not 
come under the doctor’s observation 
regularly. Hence it is worth taking 
mental note of certain simple signs 
which indicate that further investiga¬ 
tion is in order. 

Actually, change is the crucial con¬ 
sideration. Nature has a way of main¬ 
taining the status quo when all is go¬ 
ing well with our health. If there is a 
change in any body function one must 
inquire after the cause. It may mean 
at t e change in function is reflect- 
mg some serious structural alteration. 

A symptom may point the finger of 
in S fK C1 °K j" a s P ec ^^ c organ or system 
svmnf b ° d Z’ 0r lt ma y be a general 

crinf t0m that m itself does not in ' 
any given region of the body. 

svnw 1S a exam ple of a general 

Der/ T mere knowledge that a 
tell ° n ^ aS a temperature does not 
us whether the patient has pneu¬ 
monia or an infected toe. Weight loss 
! S an °ther general symptom. It can 
e due to anything from cancer to un- 
re quited love. Pallor, loss of appetite 
and weakness are other general symp¬ 
toms. 

Frequently a complaint will call at¬ 


tention to a specific system in the body. 
Here aeain a new development is o, e 
regarded as potentially dangerous. 
Take the case of the respiratory system. 
Hundreds of thousands of individuals 
have a mild chronic cough usually ex¬ 
plained away as a "cigaret cough.” 
Should the cough suddenly become 
productive of blood, this would come 
under the heading of a new develop¬ 
ment and invite further investigation. 

Ones heart announces that it is in 
trouble by such complaints as short¬ 
ness of breath, chest pain or sometimes 
by swollen ankles. 

The digestive system is over twenty 
feet in length and symptoms vary with 
the location of trouble. Difficulty in 
swallowing would suggest some ab¬ 
normality between the mouth and 
stomach. Diarrhea would call atten¬ 
tion to the small or large intestine. 
Other digestive symptoms worthy of 
mention are nausea, vomiting, jaundice 
(yellowing of the skin), or any change 
in bowel habits. Vomiting blood or 
passing blood by bowel is always 
serious until proven otherwise. Ab¬ 
dominal pain is not necessarily serious, 
but it must be investigated. 

The urinary system gives warning 
by changes in function such as in¬ 
creased frequency of urination, getting 
up nights specifically to urinate or the 
passage of blood from the bladder. 
Trouble with the male reproductive 
organs usually manifests itself by 
some disturbance of urinary function. 

Serious disease of the female repro¬ 
ductive organs most often shows itself 
by vaginal bleeding at an unusual time. 

Such a survey of symptoms is ob¬ 
viously much abbreviated. The prin¬ 
ciple of a change requiring explanation 
can be applied to any symptom, how¬ 
ever. 
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'The motion picture industry has been 
-*• yelling SOS ever since Television reared 
its ugly head and began keeping the aud¬ 
iences in their living rooms instead of going 
out to the theatre. The experts have given 
various and sundry opinions, but the fact 
remains that the box office was hit worse 
than it had ever been before in the history 
of the cinema. Several new types of filming 
have come along, but suddenly one has 
emerged which has given the industry such 
a shot in the arm, it may find itself on the 
top of the heap after all. 

This new process is called Cinerama. It 
is so good, Louis B. Mayer has accepted 
the chairmanship of the board, and after 
twenty-five years of being considered the 
cleverest of showmen as well as an astute 
business man, he must consider it excep¬ 
tionally outstanding. Cinerama gives a 
three-dimensional effect to the screen which 
is so real, in the sample picture of a roller¬ 
coaster ride which is being shown, women 
have fainted, practically everybody in the 
audience makes audible reactions, and the 
people who have seen it are screaming for 
more. 

Some people are saying the cost will be 
too prohibitive to save the industry in its 
crisis. Cinerama requires the simultaneous 
operation of three projection machines in¬ 
stead of the traditional one, plus a mam¬ 
moth-size screen, as well as sound equip¬ 
ment in addition to what is now used. In 
the filming, the camera has three lenses 
photographing three negatives, which means 
three times as much film as black and white 
pictures. However, Technicolor, while us¬ 
ing only one lens, photographs three nega¬ 
tives which are then emulsed into one final 
negative. Although the Cinerama group has 
made only sample pictures, of approximately 
15 minutes in length, the first full-length 
feature goes before the cine-cameras soon 
in Hollywood with a veteran director, 
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Merian C. Cooper, at the reins. It is un¬ 
titled, but will be an outdoor drama. 
Naturally, the group is being quite secre¬ 
tive about everything except the fact that 
stock is for sale on the open market. 

Rachel Carson’s unusual book, "The Sea 
Around Us,” has inspired a motion picture 
which will be a full-length feature con¬ 
cerned with the exploration of marine life, 
even to a projected film version of Miss 
Carson’s concept of the creation of the 
world, which was the beginning of her 
book. The creation, however, is the only 
part that has been conceived in the sound 
stage. The balance of the picture is a dis¬ 
tillation of more than 323 hours of color 
footage which has been screened over a 
period of eleven months. RKO assigned 
Irwin Allen to this rather flabbergasting 
job of making available on the screen the 
same fascinating world which Miss Carson 
opened up in her best seller, which was 
later condensed in Reader’s Digest. Mr. 
Allen, when he started the project, was a 
man who hated the sea, but in his eleven 
months of practically living under water, he 
admits to a wide-eyed awe for this subject 
which Miss Carson so beautifully brought 
to the public. Seldom in the history of book 
publishing has a literary work of such a 
subject-matter hit the best-seller lists. 

So many of Hollywood’s pictures are be¬ 
ing made with foreign locations with stars 
scattered over the face of the earth, it is a 
little difficult to keep tab. Kirk Douglas, 
who just finished "The Juggler” made in 
Tel Aviv, goes to France to star in "The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia,” then goes to 
Italy to do "Strange Harvest.” Gregory 
Peck stays in Europe to do F. Scott Fitz¬ 
gerald’s novel, "Babylon Revisited,” which 
Paramount will do in Paris. Danny Kave 
goes to England to do "Knock on Wood” 
which is the first motion picture to be made 
by the independent company he has formed. 
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February 1,1953 


Next Premium Payment Date 
On Your Group Life Insurance 


TVTotices OF the next semi-annual premium date on the Group Life insurance 
N certificates, due February 1, 1953, have been forwarded to all our members 
who are carrying this form of protection. 

Normally, ONLY ONE SUCH NOTICE will be mailed to you, but if you have 
{ not as yet received that notice, or you have misplaced the same, you should request a 
duplicate from our office AT ONCE. 

Remember — the prompt payment of your premium and membership dues as 
stated on the notice not only further safeguards the protection of your beneficiaries 
but greatly assists our office in handling a tremendous volume of business during 
this period. 

Important! Do not fail to return UNFOLDED the premium and dues notice 
that has been sent to you, when you forward your payment of the same. And that 
mailing CANNOT BE LATER THAN MIDNIGHT OF MARCH 4, 1953, to pre¬ 
vent the automatic cancellation of the insurance — over which the Association has 
no control. Furthermore, always make such payments direct to: 


THE FEDERAL POSTAL EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION j 

444 SHERMAN STREET j 

POST OFFICE BOX 2451 DENVER 1, COLORADO | 


REPORT OF OUR ANNUAL MEETING! 


Y° u undoubtedly saw the official notice 
in your PEN Magazine for December, 
the Annual Meeting of F.P.E.A. to be 
held on January 21, 1953. 

However, since that meeting will be held 
quite late in January, we will not be able 
to publish the regular report of it until the 
March number of your PEN. 

You can undoubtedly realize that it now 
requires much more time to prepare all the 
articles, illustrations, color-work, etc., in 
addition to the printing of the constantly 
increasing number of the magazines. 


But we are sure you also appreciate your 
PEN even more — judging from so many 
complimentary letters we have been receiv¬ 
ing concerning it from far and wide. 

We also believe even now — several 
weeks prior to the close of the current busi¬ 
ness year of F.P.E.A. — that you are going 
to be further pleased and proud of that 
annual report showing more splendid prog¬ 
ress of your Association, in which your con¬ 
tinued membership with that of your thou¬ 
sands of fellow-workers have made such 
achievement possible. 
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T HE J- Edgar Hoovp» f , 

J~ ra ^° Game and Fish h * X < ” olo ‘ 
the man who tracks down partmcnt > 
the wild animal wodd " T'^ of 
ton, a man in his eal S" Dc "' 

medium height, slende! bw'tLf 
build and a ruddv stUf dy 

Denton, whose title is "In c^h ^°°^' 
Predator Control,' ' superv,^° f 

P<ng and killing of bears, coyotes hot 
cats and mountain lions. * ’ D b * 

Since a bear is classified as a big 
game animal and not a predator, it is 
trapped or killed only when it becomes 
a nuisance by molesting homes and 
livestock. Coyotes are considerably 
below normal in number because of 
traps, poisoning and hunting from the 
air and ground, but bobcats have in¬ 
creased rapidly in the past few years 
because of biological conditions which 
seem to occur in cycles. 

The most wanted criminal is the sly, 

sleek mountain 
lion, so great a 
menace to both big 
game animals and 
to domestic stock 
that the State of 
Colorado pays a 
bounty of S50.00 
for each mountain 
lion killed. 

Tawny in color, 

the lion is one of 

the largest cats of 

the New World. 

It is two and one- 
* height, 
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Bryan Denton and his favorite hunting dog all set for the hu 


half feet in heig 
;fc body measuri 


its 

about 


three 


20 


lf feet in lentf^^half the 
°T tail i* y 

t he number o accelerated control 
Today, despite an ^ ho)( ji n g their 

program, they » t,ie game sea- 

own. During te ^iany o 
son, hunters rep Continental 

s~ “C W *• 

Pik«Peak Jf1,1 C,n “;;T"l'„. a 
In the course of his ^orK u 

period of twenty-five years. twel f 

them with the Game and Fish com 

mission, Bryan Den'cn has learn d 

many things about the life »»“ ™* b, ‘ s f 
of the mountain lion. A member of 
the cat family, he has found it has a 
certain fear of dogs in the daytime, but 
at night will often creep up to. a camp 
and kill any dog that cOmes near 
enough. "I’ve never known one to 
molest an adult human being,” Denton 
says, "except perhaps when riding a 
horse or when guarding sheep or other 
animals, but it will attack a child left 
unprotected.” 

For food, the lion depends for the 
most part upon the deer, porcupine, 
and beaver, and has an entirely dif¬ 
ferent technique for hunting each one. 

In the case of the deer, it creeps up 
to the grazing animal and leaps on its 
back. Or, if unsuccessful in this, and 
the deer bounds away, the lion still 
has a chance, but wisely gives up the 
chase after fifty to one hundred feet 
, when the fleet-footed creature shifts 
into high speed. 

The porcupine can’t run fast enough 
to escape, but it can climb a tree and 
get out on a limb where the lion can’t 
follow. The lion lurks nearby until 
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no help now. The lion circles the ter¬ 
ror-stricken animal, which keeps ur 
ing to face the enemy. Finally, with 
a hook of a mighty paw under the 
dizzy porcupine's head, the lion flips 
it on its back like a griddle cake, 
grasps it by the throat and proceeds 
with a satisfying, one-course meal. 

The lion kills cattle and sheep, too, 
especially sheep, which it seems to 
slaughter just for fun. Denton cites 
a case where one lion killed thirty 
sheep from one flock in a single night. 
As for colts, in lion-infested areas, 
ranchers are afraid to leave them out 
on the range. 

The lion always hunts with the 
wind. In the case of big game it fol¬ 
lows a certain route, like a trapper, at 
intervals of three days to three weeks. 
This route usually follows the higher 
ridges where the game trails lead 
through low saddles. This means that 
Denton has deep snows, rough terrain 
and sub-zero weather to fight as well 
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as lions which can be more dangerous. 

Dressed in warm underwear, leather 
jacket, pants tucked into high boots 
and a wool cap with ear flaps, Denton 
sets out on his dangerous mission. He 
travels in a jeep as far as possible and 
establishes a base camp with a crude 
shelter. Then, armed with his gun, 
his dogs at his heels, with concen¬ 
trated, easy-to-carry food or Army K 
rations in his knapsack, he proceeds on 
foot. The hardy dogs, for the most 
part, must forage for themselves. Once, 
in a blizzard, a dog 
got lost. Nine days 
later he came limp¬ 
ing home, little the 
worse for his har¬ 
rowing experience. 

"You need dogs, 
good ones, to hunt 
mountain lions," 

Denton explains. 

"The lion has sharp 
eyes, quick ears and 
a keen sense of 
smell. He is clever 
at hiding, in a tree 
or stretched out on 

some rocky ledge. Often I have passed 
within a short distance of one without 
knowing it, but the sensitive nose of a 

dog can’t be fooled." 

"I like to hunt with three dogs, two 
of them fast, a third one slow to pick 
up the trail when the others, in their 
eagerness, miss it. I start training them 
at about six months by taking them 
along with older dogs. It takes six 
years to really train a dog to hunt 
mountain lions and in that time there 

are some casualties.” 

"My favorite dog is a cross between 
a Walker hound and a black and tan. 
He has not only a good nose but is fast 
on the trail.” 
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A hunted lion will often 
as soon as man appears, 
lions to jump 30 and 40 


"The lion often 
senses it is being 
hunted long before 
it could possibly 
see or hear the 
hounds or the hunt¬ 
er. It will change 
its trail many times, 
leap sheer cliffs 
and sometimes 
completely circle 
the hunter, coming 
upon him from the 
rear. This is one 
reason that it is saf¬ 
er and easier to use 
hounds, for they 
catch the cat’ scent 
immediately and 
start following the 
trail.” 

Denton never 
turns his dogs 
loose until he has 
"bounced” the lion 
or the dogs have 
struck a warm trail. 
As soon as the lion 
hears them it makes 
for high country, crashing and bound¬ 
ing through underbrush until it comes 
to rough terrain where it leaps from 
rock to rock, leaving a difficult trail. 
If it cannot reach rough country, it 
will turn and fight, gradually retreat¬ 
ing until it reaches the nearest tree. 
It doesn’t climb the trunk, as many 
people believe, according to Denton. 
It leaps to a branch eight or ten feet 
above the ground, then runs easily up 
the tree to the top and tries to hide 

among the branches. 

The dogs mill around the base of the 
tree, jumping up on it and baying 
frantically. When Denton appears, t e 
lion turns from the dogs to irn ’ 

PEN 


leap from the tree 
Denton has known 
feet in such leaps. 




snarling in fury and lashing its long 
tail. An old fellow that has been 
hunted before will often leap from the 
tree as soon as a man appears. Denton 
has seen a lion jump thirty feet from 
a tree to a hillside and has known one 
to make a 40-foot jump on a down 
grade. 

As soon as the lion gets in a position 
for a good head shot, Denton pulls the 
trigger. He uses a 22-caliber revolver. 
It’s much safer and easier handled 
when working with dogs, he says, be¬ 
cause it’s less bulky and yet has power 
enough to kill a lion if hit in the right 
spot, right between his yellow eyes. At 
this point, the skull is paper-thin and 
a 22-caliber bullet will easily penetrate 
it. The lion is stone dead when it hits 
the ground. The dogs grab it the in¬ 
stant it falls. If shot through the 
heart, the lion will come up fighting 
even in its death struggle and its long, 
wicked claws can rip a dog wide open. 

"I prefer to hunt alone,” Denton 
says, "but I know it’s bad business. A 
wounded mountain lion can be mighty 


dangerous and there is always the pos¬ 
sibility of snow slides and falls among 
rocks. Besides, men are often needed 
to handle the dogs and bring out the 
lions that have been killed.” 

Hunting mountain lions is no sport 
for the average hunter, Denton warns. 
Not because of the lion. It will run 
from a human being if it has any ave¬ 
nue of escape. What makes it tough 
is the cold, the deep snow, the terrain 
which is really rugged. The lion will 
keep running and leaping from cliff to 
cliff. Often it takes from three to five 
days to come upon it. Even an ex¬ 
perienced hunter can give out in that 
time and a middle-aged business man, 
out for adventure, can suffer a heart 
attack that might easily prove fatal. 

The average life span of a mountain 
lion is approximately fourteen years. 
Since it kills the equivalent of one deer 
each week, and a female lion with cubs 
will make more than one kill a week, 
it can be readily understood why the 
Colorado Game and Fish Department 
lists this animal as "Most Wanted.” 
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WHAT A GOVERNMENT 
JOB MEANS TO ME 

(continued from page 11) 
future as a way of life for the sons 
and daughters to follow them. Let us 
make a rendezvous with life, that those 
who have died to preserve our free¬ 
dom and collective security have not 
died in vain. Let us regard our jobs 
as public employees as sacred trusts, 
personal and individual responsibili¬ 


ties, and God-given privileges to serve 
our fellow-men. 

Yes, I like working for myself, I am 
proud of my job, and intend to make 
my small contribution toward helping 
democracy to succeed even far beyond 
the fondest hopes and expectations of 
those of our forebears who conceived 
it, and to whose high goal dedicated 
their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 


This is the last of the series of six articles by winners of the Pen Contest. 
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A big shot is a 
little shot that kept 
right on shooting. 


An after-dinner speaker had gone on and 
on for what seemed several hours. Finally, 
one member of the audience slipped away 
from the table and out into the hall. There 
he met a fellow banqueter who had slipped 
out earlier. 

"Has he finished yet?” he asked. 

"Yes,” replied the one who had just come 
out, "a long time ago, but he won’t stop.” 

* > > 

Little Patricia was watching her mother 
apply cold cream to her face, and asked, 
"What’s that for, Mommie?” 

Mother answered, "Why, this is to 
make me beautiful.” 

After the cold cream had been removed 
with tissues, Patricia sadly remarked, 
"Didn’t work, did it?” 

*■ *■ > 

A man died and left $100 each to an 

Englishman, Irishman and a Scotsman on 

the condition that they each put $10 in his 
coffin. 

The Englishman dropped in his $10; the 
nshman did likewise. Then along came 

W tzT™*? W l 1 ° put in the coffin a check 
ror 5>30 and took out the $20. 


A feminine tourist pointed to a deco¬ 
rated skull in a show case: "Do you know 
whose skull it was?” 

Tired Mexican Guide: "That is the 
skull of the Emperor Montezuma.” 

The Giddy One then pointed to a 
smaller skull in the same case: "Who was 
that?” 

Guide (with perfectly straight face): 
"That, Madam, is the skull of Montezuma 
when he was a little boy.” 

> > * 
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jvlrk leave may be used for absences under the following circumstances when 
approved hy your auperviaori 


1. When you are too 111 to perform your duties, or for 
pregnanoy. . 

2» Wlum you require medical, dental or optloal axmnlnntlon 
or treatment. 

3. Wlieu * member of your Immediate family has a oontagious 

disease end requires your o«r«. 

4. When, because of exposure to ountnglouti disease, your 


preaenco at work might Jeopardise the health of 
otheru. 


If you ere ill and oannot report for work, notify your eupervlnor, or have 
muneone else do no, at the enrlloat possible moment on the first day of your ab¬ 
sence. Failure to do ho may result in your absence being charged to leave with¬ 
out pay. If you are absent for more than 3 days, a formal lonvo application must 
b« pi-rum ted including a oertlfloat# signed by your dootor. When such a oertlfi- 
oate oannot reasonably be obtained, a written statement from you indicating the 
nature of your lllnesu, and wlty you did nut have a dootor, may bo accepted at 
the discretion of your offloe. In oertnln circumstances, your offloo may re¬ 
quire a doctor's oertlflonte for absences of loss tlinn 3 days. 

SlOk leave may not be used for minor indispositions whloh do not incapacitate 
you for duty. Uoe of lenve for such purposes is not only an tnoonvonienoo to your 
offloe but Is to your own disadvantage since you should save your leave In oaoe 
you need It some day for n long or serious Illness. 

All grants of nick leave must be approved by your supervisor and you must ob¬ 
tain approval from him in advwnoo If leave la requonted for medical, dantnl or 
optloal treatment. 

All full-time employees earn 4 hours of sick leave eaoh biweekly pay period 
(.13 dnyw a year). There is no limit to the amount you may aoouraulate. Tho mini¬ 
mum amount of annual or elok leavo you may take Is 1 hour. For example, If you 
take 1 hour and a quarter, you will be charged with 2 hours. If you transfer to 
another Government agenoy having the name leave system as Treaoury, any accumula¬ 
tion of annual end sick leave will he trnnoferrod with you. Your leave olerk will 
be able to toll you how muoh leavo you have to your orodlt et any time. 


HEBE'S PROOF 

Philadelphia's proof coin production has Increased 
over the years almost «s mud) ns their nubwny fere*. Beholds 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 


51,386 sets 


57,500 " 

HI,980 " 

128,800 « 
233,300 " 


Anyone for gueualng? What will 1955'« total be? 
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A dream about to become 
a nightmare. 
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Vhen (ha Qolvt 
Hush of l Curt t'li««t> 
struck final tie, 

George I,. iVnrve 
IUtl« dreamed that 
•ome (u Up w«>uid take an aetlva part Kl»a jlf| 
in the hwudllug af no many mUllonw of duilm-a 
worth of th* prenlnua matsl that eventually 
poured Into fleettle for yearn to some, from 
t'\P great Territory or Alaska and the Klondike 
to fio1 .1 Ur w«r» Juet aUnlylug about Alaska and 
<i«. Yukon Territory In the firth grade then. 

Mini If lie wan like most buys, geography was a 
subject Mini, required ome studying Mini tout, 
taking, and to ho gotten over with mm mo on ms 
possible. 

George Lewie flvmrva was imp of two ohll 
dr*n horn of Norwegian parents who Imtnljrnted 
to thin country from Norway In WUIO, settling 
In Wisconsin for several years. With stories 
filtering In to the Eeet ponoarnlng th* boom¬ 
ing It I tin town wny out In the Northwest 
called {'tattle, CherUu fwmva, n carpenter by 
trade, nml bin wife, Lnurn, mads up their 
mind* to tryout their lurk in that Mil in vil¬ 
lage they had hoard no much about In thin 
great adopted country of theira* In l bB7 Ce¬ 
nt.!, u became thalr panunant home, where Gong* 
waa born Hep timber 29, ILrtrt, Just aoroas the 
at rent fjvim the old penny Park, on Denny II111^ 
•oncldered at that tiino near th# outskirts of 
town nnil only U' Ulooka from the boumbuy. Tlie 
district loii( t'lnno Ii»ia been leveled down In n 
huge sluicing operation over « period of years, 
dumping It Into 111 Hot Pay. 

George fjwarvs attended the old Marosr 
Mchonl, during hie grade school yearn, end wee 
graduated from the Hmndway High MohouL. Those 
exciting Uayu of the early 1900*0 aunt Itave 
atirrod up the imagination of tlie recent grad¬ 
uate and gold, being l.he talk of the town, no 
doubt. Influenced him to make much decision an 
to teke advantage of it.. In 190G George en¬ 
rolled at the University of Washington na an 
i in Insuring student. During bln university 
days, hin aummor vacations worn spent In n few 
mining nommunitlee In the fltnt* of Idaho, 
when firsthand praetloel experience woe ac¬ 
quired by actually working In mil la with min 
lng equipment and men who had the know-how* 

With such preparation to tile advantage, he was 
|i rntlua ted In IVI I from the Pol logo of Minas as 
a full fledged Mining ftiglnser, reedy to take 
up the adventures of mining that w*r« to fol 
low for many ■ucoawnful years to com*. 

Using of large atfeturn and heavy build, 
Georg* woe one of the ate re who took an active 
pert In college football. As guard on the U. 
of Washington team, he played in many a wlnn 
lujr game, for three yearn under the guidance 
and coaching of G.1 Imour Dohle, one of the top 
rive football conches of that time In the fbUith 


With University 
(Jaya behind Mill, Qaurge 
wan ready to make hie 
fortune in a dial ant 
land, known only by 
hin reoc, raphy dayn yet alluring enough to 
oatian him to hind boldly northward for Alaska! 
In IV11 he put hla practical knowledge of 
mining engineering to profit and lagan work 
log for th» Largest copper mine In the world, 
the kennmiutt Copper Ulnae, After two yearn 
of eiipei lrnoe working with copper, gold 
proved the (stronger lure end George decided 
to try Ilia luck Iri a new adventure. Hear 
lug about IJin buay operations of the Alaaka 
Treadwell Gold Mining Go. and Ha rich ground 
he travelled down to southenet Alaska and 
Ikniglap Inland where he went to work in the 
cyanide pleat. Ha held the positions of 
uh 1ft boss, foreman, uanoyer and chamlrt for 
the conipauy before deciding to quit working 
for oiJiers arid do hie own mining. 

For several yearn, until 1923, Mr. tk/arva 
did salvaging opera tionn from tall luge and 
mill ol cmnupn. It might be < plained that 
In those doyo the large mining companies 
w*m interested only in reooverlng th* gold 
by simpler methods and mane production) con¬ 
sequently waste wan left that oontalned 
valuable mlneral.fi and a considerable amount 
of gold. Thin rooovefy from want* required 
technical knowladge and ekllJ, and George 
Hwarvn wisely and Judlolounly fi/raaaw the 
good pooslblJltles, acquired leaning rights 
to the property and paid regular royalty 
from the proceeds of hin operations. It 
watt In Jurienu, three miles a crura tbs bey, 
that be met end married hie wife, M/uy Mo- 
laughlln, in 1917. Georgs Lawler wan bom 
to them iri 1VJM. Tim cave-ln of the great 
Treadwell Mine, In lyib, left a gapli g hole 
for the tides of the Gaatlnsau Channel to 
wash in and cover several bualnees buildings 
and homes. Mr. (Iwarva renal In how the ground 
trembled and shook Ilka an earthquake under 
the foundations of tlie building he was In - 
about 50 feat away from the hole, almost 
sucking them In. Only one Ilia was lost - 
one of the miners who had gone down the abaft 
to reeoue a burro. At thet point, the 
Alaska Treadwell Gold Mining Go. was ell 
washed up, so to speak, except, for one mine, 
and the company moved what was left of 1tn 
operations across the channel to the Alaska 
Juneau Gold Mining Go., high on Mt. Roberts. 

Mr. Uwsrvs elected to stick with the inland, 
however, despite the maim evacuation of popu¬ 
lation, but In V//J the family finally moved 
to beattle to settle permanently. George 
/Iwarva baa no regrets concerning Ms AI oaken 
adventures end pleasurably recalls the days 
spent there, his spare time often occupied 
with fishing in H» abundant waters and hunt¬ 
ing in the wild etretohes of land surround 
Jug liia home in that frontier country. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Sweeps Ceu^R Z 


JUIIWiJ! HAIM, I'l. II ml* l phi a n*ri>*Hl*r, wan 
•(iltunsait h y Hie inflnrit bldg of MAJjJIAUj Ifi'.J/ 
I'iflll !u» hMft «*»i» Question What doe* tin iio 

Will' »•!*' fid glotho?????..... flftOftflg ntfM. 

AiutMiiil.mil. and Jut MINKTtY . Js pt« in of 
Mtn (Hmi rd »ii N. Y«| nr® both flonva J mu; lug 
from surgery. George's doctor* vof# prospeo- 
ling fur gall atone* and appear to hnya been 
nunc BUI# Till.....The busiest m»n at Seattle 
dui Inj Mm close-down were almut bhmmaii and 
AUJWU'Ml KUIOWjK, busily «ng*g*d In tearing 
down old M I log iiahltieh* nmi making mains 
to r»l 1 1 ii the hnl lion halunoes to Denver and 
I'lit I ly •.«. .Kurseck In now with JJoelfig Airplane 
Co. mi electrical Inspector and Gherman 1 a 
loafing n hit. before picking Up anoMia; Job... 
TllX* l'AJI^IUUI b«n returned to Denver'§ Coin¬ 
ing Dept« ns ii machine opemt or after a k yr» 
tour of military duty In Germany „,,,boii*one 
lu Uniivnr suggested that our drawing In thn 
laid. 1 a mm wap an Improved version Of George 
Oobel's "olaotrio brain." Qua Ferguson's 
"floldbwrg" In tha January Issue liaa henn do- 
r 1 (ilmt'iid by m|ifl CiUUmW I'll 1J l y accountant, I 
huwwver. Up believes, and rightly, that it 
la thd lnnartn of a gap rofrlg. lln admits 
pi iiiio help, though, from a gal named Merrleji* 
Webster. Merriam's rather wall known In U.C. 

tool i. JOSEPH F1JMLEY (Beattie) la now out 

of the hospital and on orutches after a bout 
with "gUnrdltls" or slippage of tho spine.,.. 
Ijl'M . JUJIiO'M Is now working for ttm fltnto 
of Washington «« Business Administrator for 
tha Mtfite Training flohool at Chehall*,,..... 
Denver 'n 3rd floor "Master of Dweeps", tha 
inn »tln« KlUKit HAYKfl. it a vnr«ntlla young man 
having developed, among other accomplishments, 
a very popular western band wlio play in and 
out of town. Mmer not only alnga tanor on 
thn ballad a but strums a mean electric gutter, 
an wall.....And congratulations upon their 
CJIvor Wadding Anniversary war* being ac¬ 
cepted Unt month by Guard 1(01;hJfTl,Q H and hi* 
iovuly wlfa, Tlialma.....Whan the printing and 
tha ploturns in tha News Bullatin look a bit 
run down and nnggy you can r**t /insured tha 
Art be pa r Intent la althar on a field trip or 
on leave. bent month ha (QIJD fKHGUHC/ H. that 
in) apant 30 day# on Jury duty - not render- 
Ing dualsIona and dishing out Justice. SOI 
Hn played onrdn tha antlre time - they didn't 
on 11 him on » single case.... . HUGH CAliftAU. 
Assistant Top In beposlt Malting at M. Y., la 
busily engaged mending three ribs fractured 
In a fall on the loe recently, near hlu home., 
bra. jMJii T1 bit ALL end JPAjJL jjffWfl . thona famed 
Philadelphia dlatlolana (?), era en happy au 
hi he race In « toothpaste factory thalr 
/ patient, JOB BOLASD. has lost 14 pounda 
In February I lie * n now permitted on trolley 
card And Denver's Jackie Gleason, { ;IbL MAN - 
[HU!/, Is wemlrig a beautiful eport jacket ha 
hasn't bean able to get Into sinew JV.bll.... 


HAII/JU ) ftlfiW ltf. mi Cwftttla way. Is wlU, p//a 
log Aliplene. end o>i/ aPstuMJ# r*u*>r*>*r t 

ll/ii!iU lUJUlr If* lb* A' 1 "/# /Kd## Ha hen * 
nleil'ai wdsountlrig position In the Ar/-// 
flnanua bastion at fort tewton# angling 
for an f/lltorliil Clark Job wlilnh would here 
included editing a hi weekJy paper....... 

till JedaJphJa happily reporta tliAt Helen 
Kuwhnla, wife of tha Medal Pnom's ^b KUkJWLK . 
In hank home again following a long hoaplta- 

JlMtlMi, and gMfii .MMtts 
one of thalr Guards, Is «Jao coming along 
compl ately. ,.«• J J JjQ ii I'U'l 'Jtt L* Dwp^/alt Waigh 
Clark at Philadelphia has the astounding sick 
jeavu record of 33 year* aryl J) month* with 
but ^ days' wick leave! Wonder wl.at ha rate? 



A dinner at Schwartz's restaurant, hard by 
tha N. Y. A. 0., was given on Fab. 21et in 
honor of AUflTIll GRAHAM. who retired from the 
Aaeay Dept, tl.e end of that month. Austin is 
greatly admired by all who know him end the 
affair wan well attended. His fine record 
of aarvlcn with the Treasury Department 
(40^ yrs.), and with the U. fi. Amy In both 
World Ware wac ably reviewed by Mr. BUPOftD . 

Mil. MDHl < l‘LliKC. an experienced ha no at this 
sort of thing, addressed the gathering and 
presented Austin with a gold (?) key, symbolic 
of the tvuot and confidence placed In him by 
the office. BILL CAJtDELLA. long time aesoci- 
ate of Austin, oapably performed the duties 
of toastmaster and made th/e presentation of 
an engraved watch, a gift from his friends In 
the office. Thb fiCHJMCKE. wlio was closely 
associated with Austin for many years, enter¬ 
tained with reminiscences of their early 
days together In the Assay Dept. In his res¬ 
ponse, Au-tln, a speaker of no mean ability 
himself, reviewing his own experiences re¬ 
vealed his deep understanding of the problems 
affecting Government employees. A knowledge 
gained during his many years of active associ¬ 
ation as an officer of the local branch of 
the H.F.F.E. He will be sorely missed at the 
Assay Office end all Join in wishing Mr. and 

Mrs, Orsbam a long and happy retirement... 

Denver's counting department boys are on 
their toes since they discovered that their 
proficiency Is being checked by ex-Mlnt em¬ 
ployee jWBftOAg&IFP, vbo operates e counting 
machine at a local bank!.. 
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Wfc ' HALTl LOOK WHO'S HERE1 > ^ 

(&($($ AHt> * w*Mt> 


.Vic Harkin 

From observation of the lassies at the Phila¬ 
delphia Mint, and it is supposed they are no dif¬ 
ferent than the ladies in any other office, a 
female about to embark on a two weeks' vacation 
inaugurates a planning program somewhat comparable 
to SHAEF mounting an invasion. Bank accounts must 
be scrutinized, charge accounts must be mobilized, 
wardrobes must be analyzed, timetables must be 
memorized and bosses must be mesmerized in antici¬ 
pation of the little Jaunt. All of which is in 
sharp contrast to the antics of a blithe spirit named Ann Gladstone, out of Waybridge Surrey, 
England, who strolled into the Philadelphia Mint last month to 'kill a little time' while 
waiting for a bus. 


This twenty-year old Pollyanna left England over a year ago with $300 - an ardent 
desire to see North America, one small handbag and a brand of optimism surpassed only by 
the Kansas City baseball fans. 


Ann admitted that she had absolutely no training or experience with which to earn a 
livelihood, although she did work as a 'dark' in 
the War Office for a short while. She felt, how¬ 
ever, that she could always get a po3t doing 
something. Her first American stop was in 
Canada where she hired herself out “as a 
sort of governess for a couple of hellions." 

After seven months of this, during which 
her bankroll was slightly replenished, 
she felt the need of a little travel to 
soothe her jangled nerves. A trip that 
included New lork, St. Augustine, Miami, 

New Orleans and Mexico City was completed 
before she decided that the recuperation was accomplished. 





Miss Gladstone is fascinated by American courtrooms and often spent entire days in 
them during her trip, listening to cases. In Baltimore on one such occasion she accosted 
a District Attorney and in no uncertain terms told him that he should have won the case he 
had just lost! The D. A* agreed with her wholeheartedly and invited her to his office to 
discuss the case and to prove that she was right. 


With this whimsical hobby, it might ap¬ 
pear that our fair visitor had designs on 
following the law profession, but this she 
denies. The desire might crop out later, 
though; there have been a few pretty fair 
country lawyers in her family. Her grand- 
fa tiler, Lord Fitzgibbons, had been Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, while her great-grand¬ 
uncle was none other than William Ewart 
Gladstone, one of Britain's most famous Prime 
MinistersJ1 

At the time of her visit, Ann was en- 
route to Canada again, where she plans to 
try for a position as ski instructor at one 
of the winter resorts. Of course, she has 
no promises along these lines, or any experi¬ 
ence, for that matter, but she feels she'll 
make out all right - she always did before. 

After spending the winter in Canada, Ann 
will travel to California. She does not in¬ 


tend to return to England until Christmas 
of 1955 - she's going to have a party 
there on her 21st birthday. 

As Ann left the Mint she carried all 
her belongings in one small "AirFlite" 
bag; she was 3,000 miles from home; she 
intended to travel another 10,000 miles 
before returning there and she was job- 
lessl 

"How much money do you have left, Ann?" 
asked Captain Karbowski. 

"TEN DOLLARS," cried Ann, "I haven't a 
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SLAVE GIRL XQHEY OF IRELAND. with illustrations 


N'Tawk 





The deep oenoe of love and appreciation which In ancient times the male native 
of Erin cherished for the charming, tranquil beauty of 
the scenery of his bit o' Heaven was probably exceeded 
only by his intense affection for money. The lakes of 
Klllam''y, the mountains of Wicklow, the Lee flowing 
through Cork and the Llffey through Dublin nover failed 
to swell hia breast with pride - but what made his head 
swim and his heart go pitter-patter was the sight of 
lovely money. 

The favority monetary unit of ancient Ireland 
was the slave girl or bondamaid, known as the "kumal." 

The kumal was at the top of the monetary table of values 
and was equal to three cows* a cow was worth six heifers, 

the heifer equalled 
four sheep, and smaller 
units were in the form 

of silver and wheat. The table is mentioned in the 
Brehon Laws (ancient Laws of Ireland), Book of Senchus 
Mor. By the second century, A. D., the kumal became an 
abstract unit of account rather than a medium of exchange 
Gold, iron and brass rings existed in Ireland for ages 
prior to our era. Evidences of advanced civilization 
were dug up in the form 
of gold plated brass 
rings intended to be 
counterfeits of gold 
rings - exact in every 
detail except weight. 
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Down through the ages, the one thing about money 
that appears to be changeless is the determination of the 
distaff side of the family to control the purse strings. 

It is reported on good authority that Irish wives were 
wont to collect the old gent's pay every Saturday night so 
that after a tough week in the peat bogs, he was denied 
the pleasure of carrying hone the bacon. Those, indeed, 
were times to try the souls of men! 
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A coin bearing the image 
of St. Patrick was once legal 
tender in America, Back in 
1690 there was a coin short¬ 
age in the Colonies, which 
were forbidden to mint their 
own money. The New Jersey 
Assembly authorized the cir¬ 
culation of a lot of Irish 
copper coins. 



The farthing showed St. 
Patrick driving the snakes 
out of Ireland. On the re¬ 
verse side was King David 
playing a harp. The inscrip¬ 
tions read in Latin "May the 
King Prosper," and "May the 
People be Quiet." 
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A_H OL I DA Y_ MESSAGE 

To each of you, please accept my thanks for a job well done 
in 1975 and especially for the cooperation received during 
the Melting and Rolling phaseout period. 

I know many of you made sacrifices both in your work and 
personal life so that the Mint could make the necessary 
conversion with a minimum number of problems. 


I am indeed appreciative and thankful for the spirit of 
loyalty and dedication that exists in the Denver Mint. 

Merry Christmas to you and yours, and best wishes for a 














PRIVACY ACT 


P• ?, a i P e ^sonnel forms asking for personal information are now subject to 
i-Vie p-,-- erV1Ce 0lnm: i- ss i- 0n regulations putting into effect requirements under 
Act *17 • In December 1974 » President Ford signed into law the Privacy 

fi ’ Went /nto effect September 27, 1975. This Act is intended to pro- 

privacy tam Safeguards for an individual against an invasion of personal 

When personal information is sought by a Federal agency, the employee must be 


• ^ he auth °rity under which the information is sought and whether 
disclosure of it is mandatory or voluntary. 

The principal purpose or uses for the information 

• The effe ^ ts °n the individual if he or she declines to provide the 
requested information. 


be^oU^h ^ 6n a ® ked to § ive their social security number, individuals must 
* rh Whabher tbe dlsclosur e is mandatory or voluntary, by which statutory 
authority the number is solicited, and what uses will be made of it. 


The words "Privacy Act Notice" or a similar notation 
to the protections required by the new regulations. 


may appear to alert people 


* * * * * * 


THE INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 


The ln«ntlve Awards Program at the Bureau of the Mint Is a rewarding program 
for both employees and management. The ratio of cost-benefits to number of 
employees has been the highest In the Treasury Department over the past two 
years During last year's Annual Treasury Ceremony sixteen employees were 
honored for their achievements during FY 1974. 


A major reason for the success of the suggestion program is that production 
aci lties are excellent areas for employees to make suggestions for improve¬ 
ment in machinery and programs. While the resulting tangible benefits are 
highly useful to government operations, there is a general concern regarding 
the disparity observed in the computation of the total savings. 

The Bureau's Incentive Awards Committee recently met to discuss this problem 
and to establish guidelines to be followed by local Incentive Awards Officers 
and evaluators for computing tangible benefits. As a result of that meeting' 
the following data will be included on all suggestions involving tangible 
benefits: 


1. The cost of the present procedure including all the factors involved* 
that is, number of personnel, labor costs, and material costs. 

2. The cost after implementation of the revised procedure* for example 
such factors as cost of labor and materials or resulting Increases ’ 
in quality or quantity. 
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OPKN SEASON HEALTH rth./KFITS 


0pm Season on health benefits last* until December 'list thl» year. If you 
want to enroll In a health plan, change plana or options, now is the time to 
<h> It. See the Personnel Office today. You will not have another opportuni¬ 
ty to enroll or change health plans until November next year. 

******* 

POSITION CLASSIFICATI ON 

Several questions have com* up on position classification and the annual posi¬ 
tion review. Mint Personnel Procedures Letter /l-l delegates to the Superin¬ 
tendent ol the Denver Mint the authority to classify all wage grade positions 
and general schedule positions through GS-ll. 

The Annual Position Review Schedule for Denver Mint positions is shown in 
Denver Mint Personnel Letter 74-2. Tin schedule calls for a complete review 
of all base positions each four years. 

I 

Those positions to be reviewed each year are determined by supervisors, pre¬ 
vious reviews, and surveys by Treasury Department, Bureau of the Mint, and the 
Civil Service Commission. The position review consists of a review of the 
position description, a tour of the work area, and questions regarding the 
duties of the position. The Information elicited from the review is typed 
into a report, a copy of which is sent to the division, one to the employee, 
and one retained in the Personnel Office. If the pos .ion needs to be re~ 
described, the report states this. 

Some supervisors have questioned the Information reflected in the reports. It 
must be remembered that thc^e reports provide information from the employee's 
viewpoint- The supervisor who if responsible fot writing tue position descrip¬ 
tion may use the report as a guid., but is not obligated to do so. 

After the position description Laa been written, it is forwarded to the Union 
for recommendations if the position is within the bargaining unit. The Per¬ 
sonnel Office reviews the Job description for grade and series determination. 
When it is completed, the immediate super vj «-r sigri6 a statement that the 
duties are accurately described. This statement does riot, however, mean that 
the supervisor agrees with th. grad, determination of the position. 

The Division Chief is called upon ar least zee a year to determine which posi¬ 
tions are accurately described. If the position description is outdated, the 
Division Cuief should n< t certify that the position .s currently and accurately 
described. A new position description should be submitted to the Personnel 
Office tor review. 
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NEW EMPL OYEE S SINCE OCTOBER 1975 


NAME 

Phillip W. Nipper 
Charles H. Adams 
Daniel A. Chavez 
Dennis R. Kygar 
Stephen J. Manesiotis 
Creed Miller 
Glenn R. Osburn 
Henry Rainge 


DIVISION 

Accounting 

Building & Mechanical 

Building & Mechanical 

Security 

Security 

Security 

Security 

Security 


RETIREMENTS SINCE O CTOBER 1975 


Agatha M. Cook 


Personnel 


Clarence E Kendall 


Coining 




JOB TITLE 

EAM Operator 

Boiler Plant Operator 

Janitor 

Guard 

Guard 

Guard 

Guard 

Guard 


Personnel Management 
Specialist 

Counting & Reviewing 
Foreman (Asst. Foreman, 
Counting & Reviewing 
Branch) 


HAVE AN EXTRA NICE "EXTRA" DAY OFF DECEMBER 26! 
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